2l8                              CHILDREN   IN   INSTITUTIONS
in the very young child, these patterns of ;;good" and "bad" are
extreme in character. Mother is (at first) felt to be either wholly
loving and helpful, or wholly hostile and cruel. If she is cold and
neglectful, then he feels starved and helpless, and everything
becomes bad to him. In the same way, if he is living in an
institution, and finds nobody to give him warm human contact
because people are either indifferent or too busy, this does not
mean to him the mere absence of the good he requires, a merely
neutral place; it means the actual presence of positive evil. The
people around him are felt to be actively unfriendly and cruel;
they starve his feelings even if they feed his body. Conditions
which from the point of view of the adult may seem satisfactory
because the child is well fed and housed, kept clean and given
schooling, may to him be entirely barren and hostile because his
emotional needs are not met.
In other words, the world as it appears to the young child's
mind is very like that of the old fairy tales. When he feels loved
and satisfied, the world seems fall of fairy godmothers and helpful
genii, bringing good things by beneficent magic; when he feels
neglected and unloved, the world seems full of witches and
ogres, terrible giants, bad fairies, who deprive and destroy by an
evil magic.
Moreover, what he will become as an adult citizen is deter-
mined quite as much by his feelings and his imaginative apprehen-
sion of the people around him as it is by his being fed and
medically cared for, or given good schooling in later childhood.
It has been established, for example, that delinquent children
at any age are still living (in their inner beliefs) in the world of
giants and ogres. Their anti-social conduct is partly the result
of their hidden (largely unconscious) terror of cruel tyrants and
extremely severe punishments, which yet paradoxically they feel
compelled to defy. Or they may be led to provoke punishment
in order to exchange their awful phantasies for a less unbearable
reality.
Only as the sense of reality slowly develops (in normal
children) through the early years, fostered by the real experience
of affection, security and mild control from his parents or those
who stand for parents, does the child's inner world of feeling
come closer to the actual human world of ordinary people who
are neither fairy godmothers nor evil giants; a world of social
realities in which the child can take his own place.